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DO EDITORS KNOW THEIR 
BUSINESS ? 





lively discussion regarding the conscien- 
tiousness and ability of editors has been go- 
ing on lately in the columns of the New 
York Sun. It began with the publication of 
this letter : — 


To tHe Epitor or tHE Sun— Sir: Occasionally 
some unappreciated genius whose manuscripts have 
been found unavailable by a long list of magazine 
editors rises from his couch of thought and notifies 
the public that a “ring” exists, and that outsiders 
no chance with their manuscripts, no matter 
how worthy they may be of consideration. Person- 
ally I have no sympathy with the complaints of these 
literary wayfarers, possibly because I am neither an 
author nor a writer myself; but that a certain 
amount of really good material is passed over and 


have 
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lost by undiscerning editors I can affirm from the 
result of an adventure which I will relate : — 

A non-literary friend and mysclf, after some dis- 
cussion of the subject in question, decided upon a 
test — perhaps one of questionable propriety, but 
nevertheless a test, and a relentless one. One of 
Kipling’s most popular short stories was selected. 
The environment of the tale was English, but as the 
story depended little on local color, the scene was 
easily transferred to America. An entire change of 
names of characters was accomplished after consid- 
erable mental effort. Aside from this, I give my 
word of honor, not a paragraph, a line, a werd, or a 
punctuation was changed. Upon being typewritten, 
it was sent to the following publishers : — 

Collier's Weekly, 

Harper’s Monthly, 

Scribner’s, 

Ainslee’s, 

Century, 

Munsey’s, 

Lippincectt’s, 

Metropolitan, 


Cosmepolitan, 

Outing Magazine, 
McClure’s, 

Frank Leslie’s, 
Everybedy’s, 

Saturday Evening Post, 
Smart Set, 

Broadway Magazine. 

In the case of each of the above-mentioned puh- 
lishers the story was returned to us accompanied by 
a note in which the editorial soul breathed forth its 
appreciation and regret, but nothing more. Finally, 
to make the position of the undiscerning publishers 
superlatively ridiculous, the manuscript was for- 
warded to Kipling’s original publishers of the story. 
After an interval of about seven weeks, we received 
a letter containing a check and acceptance. 

The check wes returned by us, with the explana- 
tion that the story was to be amplified into a novel, 
and irf due time we received ovr manuscript back. 

This experience is as true as the result was pre- 
posterous, and is a commentary and a reflection on 
somebod¢y’s intellectual pretensions — upon whose we 
will leave it for the public to decide. 

Newport, R. I. Brack AND WHITE. 


Naturally this bold confession of a 
Macchiavellian conspirator caused comment. 
Defenders of editorial sagacity and faithful- 
ness rushed into print. Gilbert P. Coleman, 
for instance, of Nantucket, wrote : — 


1 hold that your correspondent “Black and 
White” has by no means made out aicase of lack 
of discernment on the part of the editors merely be- 
cause they unanimously “turned down” a disguised 
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Kipling story. In fact, the incident might be made 
to prove just the opposite. 

“black and White” says that “one of Kipling’s 
most popular short stories was selected ’ for the 
test. He then declares that every one of sixteen pe- 
riodicals, including the best published in the country, 
rejected the story. Assuming that not one of these 
magzzine editors recognized the story even in its 
disgvised form, which is quite a large assumption, 
what. then ? Could not your correspondent have 
argued with equal orce that the incident proved a 
statement frequently made by magazine readers, that 
many of the stories turned out by men of established 
reputation as writers would be rejected if 
under au unknown name ? 

Your correspondent does not mention what the 
paiticular story was, which is unfortunate, for Kip- 
ling, as well as most other writers, has produced 
soime very poor stuff. But assuming that these 
editors did recognize the story ( which, at least in 
most cases, appears to me far more likely ), what 
else could “ Black and White’ and 
accomplice have expected 


offered 


his nefarious 

other than the usual 
printed slip of rejection ? Did they look for a note 
condemning them for an ect which even “ Black and 
White ” himself confesses was of “ questionable pro- 
priety ” ? 

My experierce has been that editors are far too 
busy to engage in correspondence unless it be really 
necessary —a rule which obtains in all properly- 
conducted business, whether literary or other. The 
sclieme of your correspondent was of the “heads | 
win, tails you lose” variety. If the manuscript were 
rejected, then it was to laugh. If, on the other hand, 
it were accepted, then it was to laugh, The 
only thirg that it seems would have eased the con- 
spirators’ souls was a letter of indignant and possibly 
insulting protest ; and the fact that no such letter 
was written in any one of the sixteen cascs would 
appear to be, not a “ commentary and reflection on 
sumebody’s intellectua! pretensions,” but a_ signal 
example of editorial forbearance and courtesy. 


also. 


A writer in the Chicago Record-Herald 
took a somewhat similar position. He 
said : — 

“ Black and White” leaves one important point 
uncovered. Was the story so good as to be of vital 
importance to any of the publications mentioned ? 
Supposing the fraud to have been always undetected 
—was this Kipling story any better than the scores 
of mediocre stories that are rejected every week by 
every prominent magazine simply because the supply 
of such stories always greatly exceeds the Jemand ? 
Shakespeare wrote sonnets that, plainly speaking, 
vere doggerel ; Wordsworth wrote so-called poens 
that were not worthy of space in a country news- 
paper ; Keats produced stuff that might have been 
made in Indiana, and it is conceivable that Kipiing 
has written stories which are not going to be con- 
sidered great by our children or our children’s chil- 
dren. , 

The author who is famous finds it possible to dis- 
pose of ordinary material on account of his repu- 


tation. Every editor is eager to get a Kipling story 
because of its commercial value. The unknown 
author must not expect to gain public favor with 
something just as good as one of Kipling’s ordinary 
stories, or with a poem that will compare favorably 
with one of Longfellow’s very poorest rhymes. The 
first story or the first poem must have extraordinary 
merit, and editors make no secret of this fact. If 
they must publish ordinary stuff, they will at least 
insist on having it furnished by authors whose repu- 
tations may be used to bolster it up. It is mot to 
be doubted that editors sometimes misjudge good 
things and reject masterpieces ; but let the unknawn 
and unrecognized writer be assured that they never 
do it because they have formed a combination to 
cheat him of the fame he craves. 


R. H. Titherington, who has been an 
editor for twenty years, also came to the de- 
fence of the editorial fraternity. He 
wrote :— 


The letter trom a gentleman who described his ex- 
periment with a slightly altered Kipling story 
amused and interested me. I do not question its 
fruth at all, for I have known of several similar 
incidents. But when your correspondent irfers thet 
the editors of the leading American magazines know 
nothing of contemporary literature, he is more than 
a little hasty. Many a story is sent back to its 
author because it bears too clost a resemblance to 
something that has already been in print. Maga- 
zine readers, with the tremendous voluine of matter 
that they have to handle, are too busy to make pre- 
cise comparisons in every case. Mcreover, questions 
of plagiarism are often ugly ones, and no experi- 
enced editor desires to raise them 
More or less plausible replies are almost 
forthcoming to such an accusation.. I myself remem- 
ber an instance in which I wrote to a feminine con- 
tributor, calling her attention to the fact that a 
which she had offered us was practically a 
verbatim copy of one published some years }!-efore in 
another magazine. I 


unnecessarily. 
always 


poen! 


received an indignant reply 
from the lady’s husband, abusing me roundly for so 
wanton and preposterous an insult to his wife, and 
threatening to use his influence, as a personal friend 
of my chief, to secure my discharge. Since then we 
have returned several suspicious manuscripts withcct 
comment. We have no time for controversies. 


Then the discussion naturally became gen 


eral. P. M. 


Penn. :— 


Greer wrote from Scranton, 


“Black and White” implied, and rightly implied, 
that Kipling’s story was rejected through a lack of 
literary discernment on the part of the editors to 
whom it was offered. If a story ten times as in 
ferior in interest and originality to the transmogri 
fied manuscript which “ Black and White” experi- 
mented with reached the sanctums of such editors 
with Kipling’s name attached to it they would prob- 
ably spend a thousand dollars or so to exploit the 
treasure. Jf this does not show a lack of literary 








appreciation in its widest interpretation, then there 
is no criterion by which it may be judged. 

Editors of popular magazines 
market for original contributions ; they want the 
name, and the name only. They deny this, tell the 
crowd that their one anxiety is to discover buciding 
genius and gradually cultivate it into the light of 
the world’s appreciation. They cannot afford to do 
anything of the kind. The competition is too severe. 
The story that does not carry at its head a name 
recognizable in American periodical literature falls 
flat. The embryo author must make a name before 
he makes or can hope to make money. It is a mat- 
ter of little consequence how he makes his name, 
but establish it he must if he intends to earn his 
salt from the editors and publishers of our 
periodicals. 

In an article that the late James Payn* published 
a good many years ago im the Nineteenth Century 
he declared that there weie any number of young 
men and women seeking an opening for their talents 
and finding none who could earn a respectable liv- 
ing with their pens. Mr. Payn was at that time 
editor of the Cornhill Magazine, during his conduct 
of it one of the most interesting publications in ay 
language. he author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd ” 
found in his editorial experience that his most in- 
teresting and popular contributions came from 
writers of whom he had never heard. Except the 
opening serial story, the contributions to the Corn- 
hil were anonymous. The number of novelists who 
made their bow to the public in the Cornhill may, 
1 believe, be reckoned by the score. Conan Doyie 
is one of the most conspicuous and successful. 

In no less than seven of the current magazines 
published in New York that I have 
writer was “featured” in each. Such hodge- 
fiction, history, biography, interviewing 
and so on would tax the sanity of a proofreader to 
through ; much more that of intelligent 
readers to digest. If the editors of our magazines 
can do no better, then we have arrived in this 
country at a condition of mental atrophy. The 
names of the writers who sell their wares to the 
editors of the magazines month after month are so 
regular in their appearance that they, as well as 
their editors, must have come to the conclusion that 
they possess some modicum of genius. They do 
not, not a trace of it. I may be told that these 
hacks are writing not for fame but for money ; that 
they bring their goods to the market and dispose of 
them as best they may, regardless of the fate of 
their competitors. I am not in the least invidious. 
1 never wrote a line of fiction in my life, uor a 
magazine article of any consequence or value to 
myself or any one else, although I have had a good 
kal to do with the editorial supervision of more 
than one vehicle of current literature, both in this 
country and over the water. 

lt seems to me that until we acquire the practice 
of anonymity in the magazines, as we have it in the 
editorial columns of the newspapers, at least in fic- 
tion, our short stories will be the graccless weeds 
they are, written to order and of the “hand me 
down” character that we know them to be. In 
ot! words, we want a reversion to the style and 


seen one 
podge of 


wade 
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impartiality that characterized Household Words and 
All the Year Round under Dickens, Chambers’s 
Journal as it stands, the Ave Maria with its catho- 
licity of taste and opportunity no less than of pro- 
fession, and one or two other periodicals. 


Then came a letter from Egbert P. Wat- 
son, of Elizabeth, N. J., reiterating com- 
plaints about the “rewards of literature,” 
and taking issue with the statement that 
many writers whose products aré salable are 


“making good money.” Mr. Watson 
wrote : — 


As to that, facts do not seem to warrant the as- 
sertion. Collier’s Weekly in a recent issue estimates 
the number of available writers in this country at 
6co. At regular rates for accepted matter these 
writers can each earn (if they place twelve articles 
annually ), say $600. In New York city the wages of 
a bricklayer are seventy cents an hour. For eight 
hours he receives $5.60 ; in 300 days (round num- 
bers ) $1,500 annually. If the 60. writers mentioned 
by Collier’s make $1,000 in the same time they are 
doing far better than I think they are. Moreover, 
the bricklaver gets his money cash in hand évery 
week, while the writer is lucky if he gets his every 
quarter. I do not call this “ good money” by any 
meaus. The bricklayer has a dead sure thing, while 
in the case of the writer everything is uncertain. 

Tiere is said to be a regular demand for short 
stories, and some so-called stories are published in 
most periodicals, but they are mere sketches, not 
stories by any stretch of fancy ; just why any one 
should pay good money for the ruck of them is 
past understanding. 

In an active working experience (hard, grinding 
work) of thirty years upon such journals as the 
Scientific American and the Engineer—which I 
founded, owned, and edited — and others, I obtained 
an insight into the publishing business, and among 
the managers of them I have many persona! friends. 
Naturally, therefore, I “ nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice.’”’ The gist of the matter is 
that there are too many writers for the market open 
to them. It is not out of the way to say that at a 
low estimate there are 1,c00,000 manuscripts turned 
out annually in this country and mailed to pub- 
lishers in the expectation that they will be read 
upon their merits, which is a delusion and a snare. 
Not a tithe of them will be read even by title, for it 
is a physical impossibility to do so with the average 
force at hand. 

“AV. Z.” called attention to the com- 
mercial side of the magazine publishing busi- 
He said : — 


ness. 

Authors with grievances should not thump the 
poor publisher. so unmercifully. His position is 
difficult enough. The fickleness of: the public and 
the tyranny of writers who have been made popular 
are reason enough for his premature gray hairs. He 
introduces the writer to the public and vociferously 
cails attention to his excellence, all at the risk of 
his own hard dollars. Is the author properly grate- 
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ful ? Not at all. As. soon as he has been sufii- 
ciently boomed, he Straightway assumes all the airs 
of a prima donna. One name on five magazine 
covers in a single month and thousand-dollar checks 
for short stories with only a minimum number of 
time-worn thrills —these things do not soothe the 
publishing breast. 

The editor is right. The search for new talent 
goes on eagerly and continuously. But it is not for 
the sake of art that the publisher’s hirelings read 
thousands of manuscripts. It is for relief from the 
popular anthor who would if he could grind profits 
down to the loss level) The public demands names 
on the title page, and it is the business of the editor 
to supply the demand. Incidentally he is constantly 
on the alert for new “ thrills,” for it is out of thrills 
that new names can be constructed. 

Mr. Greer’s proposal! to suppress all names but 
those of the magazines if carried out would suit no 
one but the publishers. The popular idol would 
tumble to the dead level, and the public loves idols. 
Besides, who wants to be an author if there are to 
be no pictures in the papers and no thousand-dollar 
checks for mediocre short stories ? 


Then came an assertion from “ Nemo,” 
who.apparently represents the average con- 
tributor, that magazine editors look at merit 
alone. He is a writer of short stories, he 
says, with no special reputation, but editors 


have treated him with courtesy and favor. 
He adds :— 


Further, within the past year I have as an experi- 
ment written several stories under an assumed name, 


withheld my name from the manuscripts, mailed 
thein from a different address. No editor receiving 
one of my manuscripts under this assumed name 
could know that its author was myself. 
scripts pursued the regular course. I had no diffi- 
culty with them whatever. For one of them 1 re- 
ceived a price certainly as large as the average.price 
for material under my own name ; for two others a 
price nearly as large as that, and for others prices 
not lew and not out of the way. The three first 
named were the best and were accepted by first 
class magazines. There was nothing remarkable 
about the stories ; nothing to indicate to the maga- 
zine editor that he might have discovered a budding 
genius ; they were ordinarily good stories submitted 
under a totally unknown name. 

My experience with magazines has led me to be- 
lieve that the magazine editor does look for merit. 
I may say in this connection that within the last two 
years several budding literary geniuses, some of 
them college graduates, have submitted to me for 
criticism their efforts in the short story line. I 
may have read twenty-five such efforts from the 
pens of these otherwise level-headed young men. 
These efforts were absolutcly worthless, palpably so. 
And yet each author assumed that he possessed, in 
some degree at least, the gift of story telling. So 
did his friends. Each of these young men was a 
genius whose merit was unrecognized, whose art 
was brushed aside to make way for some other 


These manu- 


man’s name. I am afraid that it is so in many 
cases. 3 

The demand for short stories is greater to-day 
than it ever was befcre. It is a demand hard to 
supply. If any unknown genius has anything of real 
merit, my advice to him is to send it at once to the 


New York magazines until it lands. It will land all 
right. 


“Fellow Feeling” made an indignant pro- 
test against the “primary Reader.” He 
wrote : — j 


Some time ago I sent a story to a magazine with 
whose editors I am acquainted, and from whom I 
receive some consideration. To my surprise my 
story came back so fast it almost made my head 
swim, and enclosed was the printed form of rejec- 
tion. I was rather curious and subsequently learned 
that the editors had nevér seen it. The “ primary 
Reader” had undertaken the responsibility of the 
decision. 

This excited my interest in the nature of “ primary 
Keaders.” In one important magazine I find that 
two “primary Readers” were former typewriters in 
the office. I have seen them, and the idea of submit- 
ting anything to their unrelenting grasp gives me 
the shivers. I can fancy them tossing aside “ The 
Taking of Lung-tung-pen” as coarse and “ The 
Diums of the Fore and Aft” as bloody. What 
earthiy hope would an unusual motive or a new 
touch have with them ? It seems to me that the 
individua! who has the first “try” at the “ manu- 
script mail” should be a person of discernment and 
a ripe kaowledge of fiction, lest something unhack- 
neyed escape. 

More on this subject of “primary 
Readers” was contributed by “P. S.,” of 
Poughkeepsie, who wrote : — 


A friend of mine, on invitation by the editor, sent 
a story to a popular weekly on the pledge that the 
editor himself would read it and act upon it. In- 
stead, he handed it to a female Reader and amanuen- 
sis, with directions to give him a written criticism, 
which he forwarded to the author as his answer. It 
was unfavorable, and was ornamented with five or 
six common words in the simplified spelling of 
Chaucer and A. Ward. Yet he insisted that he kept 
his word, 

When Humbert I. was king of Italy certain papers 
reported that his queen, having some literary am- 
bitior, had written a novel which she read to certain 
female friends for their criticism. They praised it 
profusely ; Lut to test the worth of their opinions she 
sent it, under a pen name, to a London publisher. 
In due time it was returned as “ unavailable.” But 
after a while the fact that she had written a novel 
leaked out, her women confidants ptobably being 
unable to keep a secret, and then applications to 
publish poured in from many quarters, including the 
I.ondon firm that had rejected it. Not being hard 
up for pin money, Her Majesty took her turn to de- 
cline the offers. 

it is also well and widely known that many ‘amous 
books have been published with great profit, which, 
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when first offered for publication, were rejected. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was one ; Carlyle’s “ Sartor 
Resartus ” another ; Kinglake’s “ Eothen” another, 


and the list might be greatly extended did space 
permit. 


“An Author,” who says that he has been 
a writer for magazines for forty years, pre- 
dicted a revulsion against the sensational 
methods of: magazine publishing now in 
vogue. He wrote :— 


The worst of our present magazine literature is its 
exceedingly “jumpy” character. (I use an ex- 
pression employed by well known English writers.) 
I firmly belieye that if Sir Walter Scott or Washing- 
ton Irving wrote a story for any of the magazines of 
the present day it would be rejected after reading 
the first page. The popular literature of the present 
day is spoiling the character of English literature, 
and unfortunately the sensational style of the worst 
American journalism is being introduced into Lon- 
don because it is supposed to pay. Now, experience 
shows that it is not the magazine which pays but 
the advertising. If the proprietor of a magazine is 
fortunate in the management of the advertising de- 
partment his periodical is a success, but not other- 
wise. 

I am no prophet, nor am I a prophet’s son, but I 
feei sure that within a few years there will be a 
thorongh revulsion of feeling regarding our popular 
literature. We shall go back to old methods. Edu- 
cated people will get sick and tired of our present 
styie anc system. At present everything is judged 
by the circulation. It is the circulation that wins the 
advertiser ; and it is the advertiser who controls the 
magazine, be he a seller of shirts, a maker of boots, 
or the inventor of a shaving soap. 


Frederick Dwight put the responsibility 
for commercialized literature on the public, 
not on the editors, and went on to say: “I 
am sure that editors reject many articles 
which appeal to them personally, and publish 
others with a sigh. They have studied the 
psychology of the purchasing mob, and are 
obliged to subordinate their own trained 
tastes to its peculiarities.” 

Edgar Matthew Keaton, of Brooklyn, also 
put the blame for the defects of modern 
magazines upon the readers. He wrote :— 

This is an era of screaming type and little thought. 
A story that requires the least mental effort is re- 
jected as too difficult for the general reader ; it does 
not matter what the real merit of the story, it is re- 
turned if the editor perceives that mental effort will 
be required to digest it. To sell your wares you 
must interest your reader in the very first paragraph, 
and from then on rush forward breathlessly to your 
climax. No time for sidelights, no time for philoso- 

hizing, no time even for description. You must 
‘ive into your story with the first line, letting at- 
phere, description, and other essentials take care 


of themselves: and you must fill your story with 
conversational twaddle to keep up the interest for 
the general reader. . 

Who among the readers of a ten-cent magazine 
would be patient and discerning enough to read 
Hawthorne’s “ The Great Carbuncle” or “ The Am- 
bitious Guest,” or Hale’s “The Man Without a 
Country,” or Poe’s “The Pit and the Pendulum,” 
or Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle,” or, if they were 
read, | would be stirred by their beauty, their artis- 
tic finish, their human interest and perfect English ? 
Not one in a thousand of such readers. 

A majority of the short stories of to-day are not 
short stories at all, but condensed novels, with in- 
tricate plot and changes of atmosphere and scene, 
and gaps of time and multiplicity of characters that 
have no place in a real short story. Ch, for a 
literary magazine with readers to appreciate the tech- 
nique of the short story, the beauties of unity of 
time, place, and action, but, alas! I am afraid its 
readers would consist only of the poor authorlings 
whose support would not pay the ink bili. 


Finally, with experience both as an editor 
and as acontributor, “ W. R. Iter” wrote : — 


I remember on one occasion having turned down 
a poem which I thought of small moment. Later it 
appeared in tlhe Sun, and I think every newspaper 
in the country republished the verse, except the one 
that declined it originally. In taste I may have 
beer correct, but I was off in my editorial judg- 
ment of what readers wanted to read.’ Again, as an 
editor it was my custom to write a word or two 
with every manuscript returned. Just a little word 
of advice or cheer, as might be. Recently a lady in 
this town showed me a letter from myself to her 
which she had preserved for twenty years and still 
treasured. As a girl she had lived in the central 
West and felt the poetic blaze. I had sent her the 
letter with a verse returned, and she had not written 
any more. Who knows what other editors might have 
suffered. ii I had sent only the usual rejection slip ? 

Do editors read manuscripts or leave them to the 
staff Readers? I cannot say what the rule is. I 
only know that some time ago I sent a poem to a 
magazine editor. One day I stopped to see him and 
made a few inquiries. He had the poem on his 
desk ready to send back to me. I asked him why. 
We said his Readers had marked it “N. G.” I 
asked him to look it over. He did so then and 
there, and the result was that he not only accepted 
it, but gave it two pages with elaborate illustrations, 
borders, etc. Another editor sent a story back to 
me with the comment that he liked it but his 
Readers did not. Net discouraged, I sent him 
another, and to this he responded that his Readers 
liked it very much, but it did not strike him right. 
Then I quit. 

The discussion as a whole has certainly 
been interesting, and to some extent illumi- 
nating. Editors, as well as writers, may 
learn something from it. 

Boston, Mass. 


Arthur Fosdick. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

s * * 

The discussion in the New York Sun 
about the capability of editors and their 
methods of dealing with manuscripts is both 
interesting and suggestive. The lesson of it 
all is that writers must devote all their en- 


ergies to making their manuscripts as good 
as possible. If they do that, and their work 
is really meritorious, it will find acceptance 
sooner or later, in spite of inexpert “ pri- 
mary Readers” or editors seeking great 
names because they have commercial value. 
There is no question that our magazines 
nowadays, like our newspapers, are primarily 
commerical, rather than literary enterprises, 
but it is obvious that to be commercially 
successful they must furnish what their 
readers want. The reading public may be 
interested to read what a celebrity may have 
to say, but it also dearly loves a good, in- 
teresting story, and editors would be foolish 
if they did not do all in their power to se- 
cure good stories from whatever sources 
they may come. Again, editors naturally 
get into ruts, and they naturally favor 
authors: whose work has been received by 
the public with approval, but the new author, 
if his story is striking enough, will always 
get a hearing. His proper course is to think 
mainly of his work, and see that he puts 
into it the very best that there is in him. 
Then, if he uses ordinary judgment and is 
properly persistent in offering his manuscript 
for sale, it is reasonably sure to be judged 
by editors at its real value. ; 
* * 3 

It is not absolutely essential that the 
author who uses a typewriter should be a 
speed expert. Seldom, in fact, when he is 
engaged in serious work, do the golden 
thoughts come more rapidly than he can 
write them down. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
of course, has to do his literary work on 
two typewriters simultaneously, operating 
one with each hand, but most authors have 
not been condemned to such a tremendous 
output. As a rule, accuracy and carefulness 
in typewriting are of more importance to the 
author than mere speed. Still it is well to 
be able to operate the typewriter rapidly, in 
case of need, and there are magazine and 
newspaper writers whose copy must be fur- 
nished in a hurry. For such driven ones the 
suggestions made by an expert young lady 
who has written nearly 5,000 words in an 
hour in a typewriting contest in New York 
may be practically helpful. ‘The best way 
to increase speed on the typewriter,” she 
says, “is by repetition practice. Take « 
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piece of about 200 or 300 words and practice 
it over and over again, probably seventy- 
five or a hundred times, accurately. His- 
tory, speeeches, and newspaper editorials are 
very good to practice on. In fact, typewrit- 
ing all kinds of matter helps to acquire 
speed.” Familiarity with the typewriter 
keyboard is, of course, a prime essential. 
The writer who wants to acquire speed 
should practice running the machine without 
looking at the keyboard. The typewriter ex- 
perts, in fact, generally perform their feats 
while blindfolded. To get complete 
familiarity with the keyboard of the machine 
there is perhaps no better way than by per- 
sistent daily practice with that disreputable 
sentence, “Pack my box with five dozen 
liquor jugs,” which, immoral as it may seem 
to some, has the merit of containing all the 
letters of the alphabet. 


e * 


It is a good idea for a writer to have 
something about his writing that.is different 
from that of everybody else, but it ought not 
to be his spelling and his punctuation. 


, W. H. HH. 
—_ 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


Henry Dean Confesses 
to Murder Done at 
Prohibition Convention 
on Staten Island. — 
Boston Globe Head- 
line. 





Henry Dean at Prohibi- 
tion Convention on 
Staten Island Con- 
fesses to Murder 
Done. 


Radcliffe College opens 
its doors on Thursday, 
September 27. — Boston 
Transcript. 


Radcliffe College will 
open its doors Thursday, 
September 27. 


———- 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Lorraine 


Catlin Brower, whose story, 
“ The Mistake of Mrs. Seymour Loftis,” was 
printed in the Broadway Magazine for Oc- 
tober, is Mrs. Jule Franklin Brower, of Chi- 
cago. She was born in Louisville, but has 
lived in Chicago for the last ten vears, and 
recently she has been attending the English 
classes at the Chicago University. It is only 
within the last eighteen months that Mrs. 
Brower has been writing for publication, and 
during the last year she has been fortunate 
ciough to have all the matter which she has 
ent out promptly accepted. She had a 
story, “Charity,” in the March number of 


‘ ° . 
awarded three literary prizes. 


the Monthly Story Magazine ( now the Blue 
Book ), which was preceded by “ The Jonah 
of Jackson County,” in the February number 
of the same magazine. She has,also had de- 
scriptive articles in the Four Track News 
(now the Travel Magazine ), and short fairy 
stories and poems in some of the children’s 
papers. Mrs. Brower has traveled a great 
deal abroad, and her present story, now in 
preparation, deals with peasant life in Hol- 
land, a country in which she is specially in- 


terested by reason of her husband’s Dutch 
ancestry. 


Charles Poole Cleaves, author of the 
poem, “ Autumn,” in Harper’s Magazine for 
October, is a Congregationalist clergyman, 
at present resylent in Winthrop, Me. He is 
a graduate of Bowdoin College, and while in 
college edited the Bowdoin Quill, and was 
He has had 
poems published in Harper’s, the Outlook, 
the Metropolitan, the Youth’s Companion, 
the Congregationalist, the Christian En- 
deavor World, and minor. publications. 
During the past vear he has given some at- 
tention to short-story writing, and has had 
several stories published. If 1904 a novel 
by Mr. Cleaves, entitled “A Case of Sar- 
> was published by the Pilgrim Press. 
It was a story of the Maine coast, and he is 
now putting the finishing touches on another 
story located in similar scenes. The poems 
of his which have awakened most response 
are “Rest Where You Are,” published in 
the Congregationalist, and “ Shut In,” “ The 
Nurse,” and “ A Morning Pledge,” published 
in the Outlook. 


dines,’ 


Flora Charlotte Finley, whose story, “ The 


New Doctor,” appeared in the American 
Magazine for September, is a native of Ann 
Arbor, where she now lives. Her mother, 
Mrs. Charlotte Doty Finley, has done much 
illustrating for the Youth’s Companion and 
St. Nicholas, in connection with the poems 
and stories of her sister, the late Clara Doty 
Bates. Miss Finley has for some years writ- 


ten stories for children, but “ The New Doc- 
tor” is her first story for adult readers. 


Beatrice Hanscom, whose racing 
“Signs and Symbols,” 


story, 
was published in 
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Scribner’s Magazine for September, has a 
summer home at Marquette, Mich. Her 
short stories and verses have appeared in 
Scribner’s, “the Century, the Atlantic 
Monthly, “the Metropolitan, Ainslee’s, the 
Critic, the Bookman, and other magazines, 
and a volume of her verse, “ Love, Laurels, 
and Laughter,” has been published by the 
Frederick Stokes Company. “An Open-Air 
Hymn.” a poem which came out in Scrib- 
ner’s, has been set to music by the well- 
known Italian composer, G. Cottrau, and the 
composition was published in Rome last 
winter. Miss Hanscom’s short novel, 
“Young Carrington’s Career,” which ap- 
peared in Ainslee’s, brought a request for 
its dramatic rights within the &rst month of 
its publication. 





Lefa -Field Hubbell, whose story, “ The 
Capitulation of Cheston,”’ was printed in the 
Red Book for September, was born in 
Lafayette, Ind., thirty-two years ago. In 
1805 she was married in Las Vegas, N. M., 
to Henry Hubbell, son of Associate Justice 
Sidney A. Hubbell, of New Mexico. For 
the last five yéars Mrs. Hubbell has been 
living in the Philippine Islands, on her hus- 
band’s hemp plantation, twelve miles from 
Mati, the nearest military post. For more 
than two years she ‘has been among the 
savage Moros of South Mindanao, who had 
neves seen a white woman before she came. 
She herseli has not seen a white woman for 
more than two years. The Smart Set has 
published two of Mrs. Hubbell’s short sto- 
ries, “Ad Astra per Aspera,” and “ The 
‘Chow’ Coterie” ; Town Topics printed 
“Porqué No?” and the Red Book has 
printed two of her stories, and has two not 
yet published. She has just finished a novel- 
ette, a story of the Philippines, which she 
has called “ The Exiles.” 

Margaret Cooper McGifiert, whose story, 
“A Tangled Web,” was printed in the At- 
lantic for September, was born in Hudson, 
N. Y., grew up in sight of the Hudson river 
and the Catskill mountains, and is now living 
in Duluth, Minn. Her first story, “ The 
Fatal Sisters,” was published in Scribner’s in 
March, 1903. She has written stories and 
sketches for the Critic, the New York Even- 





“hit” in unexpected places. 





ing Post, and the Atlantic Monthly. 
story, “ A Writer of Words,” in the June At- 
lantic, was an arrow drawn at a venture that 


Her 


Various origi- 
nals have been confidently asserted of the 
literary couple, who never existed except in 
Miss McGiffert’s imagination. 





George C. Hull, whose story, “ The Wan- 
dering of Lou the Lucky,” was printed in 
the Metropolitan for September, is a news- 
paper man living in Denver, Colo. He was 
bern in Kolapur, India, in 1878, and has 
travcled and lived in the Orient at different 
times. lle has had stories published in sev- 
eral of the minor magazines, and is now en- 
gaged on a series in the same field as ‘ Lou 
the Lucky.” 


Edgar Jepson, whose story, “The Re- 
surgent Mysteries,” was printed in the Cen- 
tury for September, is an Englishman, and 
spent his boyhood at the historical town of 
Kenilworth. He was educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he met some of the 
Harvard traveling scholars, among them 
George Santayana and Bernard Berenson. 
After traveling about Europe, Mr. Jepson 
went to the West Indies, where he remained 
for three vears. Ffe then returned to Lon- 
don, and wrote “ The Passion“{or Romance ” 
and “ The Sentimental Warrior.” He is best 
known, however, for his stories about chil- 
dren, “The Admirable Tinker” and “ The 
Iady Noggs, Peeress.”. McClure has just 
published another book dealing with the 
same subjects, called “Tinker Two.” Mr. 
Jepson has written for most of the English 
magazines and weeklies, and has been a Sat- 
urday Reviewer. 





Anna P. Paret, whose story, “ Which 
Won ?” was printed in St. Nicholas for Sep- 
tember, is a New Yorker. For some years 
she studied in the New York art schools, 
and through articles illustrated by herself be- 
came known to the newspapers, and was 
offered a position on the New York Herald, 
where she got a journalistic training doing 
general news and Sunday department writ- 
ing for four years. She left the Herald 
some years ago to become associate editor 
of Harper’s Bazar, a position which she now 
holds. Miss Paret has written many stories 
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for children, most of which have been pub- 
lished unsigned. Her story, “The Found- 
ing of the B. A.,” in St. Nicholas for Feb- 
ruary, 1905, was written “around” a Wash- 
ington autograph letter which is a valued 
possession of her family. 


Francis Lloyd Stealey, the writer of “A 
Placard at Tender John’s,” in the Red Book 
for September, is a Kentuckian who went 
West when a boy in 1873 to the mountain 
country, where he led a roving life as cow- 
boy and civil engineer. He carly contributed 
mining-camp stories to Frank Leslie’s Illus- 
trated Newspaper, and other publications, 
stories of Mexican life to Wide Awake, and 
stories of horses and hunting to the Youth’s 
Companion, under the pen-name of “ Frank 
Oakling.” All that he has written has been 
of the West, except a story of Kentucky 
printed in Collier’s Weekly in its short-story 
competition. Mr. Stealey writes only at in- 
tervals, havipg a stock-ranch in the moun- 
tains of Colorado, where, as he says, he 
“hunts, and fishés, and loafs around.” 


2 —_—_—_— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT; AUTHORS 


Braddon. — Miss Braddon, one of the best- 
known of the English novelists, who has 
nevertheless always kept her private life 
hidden from the world, has just celebrated 
her sixty-ninth birthday. We all know 
nowadays that she is Mrs. John Maxwell, 
that she dwells at Richmond, in Lichfield 
house of historic renown, and that one of 
her sons, W. B. Maxwell, is a novelist of 
distinction. Miss Braddon has lately con- 
sented to talk about herself for publication. 
Her first commission, when she was a mere 
girl, was to write a long story “ combining 
the humor of Dickens with the plot con- 
struction of G. W. M. Reynolds.” The book 
was called “Three Times Dead,” and she 
received for it about $12.50. She gained for- 
tune and fame at a bound, however, when 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” was published in 
book form. — Newburyport Herald. 

Harte.— I had had some correspondence 
with Bret Harte while he lived in San Fran- 
cisco, but | did not meet him until he came 
to New York. He had by that time written 
half a dozen stories, including “The Luck 


of Roaring Camp,” and his fellow-country- 
men had decided that he was a greater 
genius than Dickens. His iourney overland 
from San Francisco was a triumphal proces- 
sion — it the term may be applied to’a rail- 
way trip. Every day the newspapers re- 
ported his progress, and when he reached 
the East he was received with dinners and 
speeches, and treated as if he weré the most 
distinguished guest that the United States 
had ever entertained. Soon after, with the 
curious fickleness of the American people, 
it was generally agreed that he had “ written 
himself out,” and that he could no longer 
write stories that were worth reading. 

He could not write after he had been in- 
formed by the press that “he was played 
out,” and for a time it looked as if he were 
about to justify the charge. There were, 
however, some who still believed in him, and 
among these was Dana, the editor of the 
New York Sun. He bought Harte’s stories, 
and he procured for him the appointment of 
consul somewhere in Scotland. On this side 
of the Atlantic Harte found that the public 
still believed in him, and, cheered by this, he 
did, if anything, better literary work than 
he had ever done in his Californian days. 
Had it not been for Dana and the consulate, 
it is very possible that Harte’s career as an 
author would virtually have ended within 
the year after he came to New York. 
Without any reason, except, perhaps, the 
feeling that an excess of praise had been 
lavished on him, the New York press, with 
the exception of the Sun, treated him with 
sheer brutality. The man’s genius was too 
fine and delicate to meet unscathed the cruel 
treatment that was given to him. Charles 
Dana, the man who made the New York 
Sun a power, and came to be recognized as 
one of the foremost of American newspaper 
editors, was a firm believer in the theory that 
a newspaper can exercise no influence ex- 
cept by iteration. — W. L. Alden’s ‘“ Some 
Authors I Have Known,” in M. A. P. 


Hobbes.— Though Mrs. Craigie did not 
write all her books with the direct aposto- 
late of the “Science of Life,” she never 
wrote one which did not incidentally do good 
to somebody. Of all of them she has writ- 
ten, she said: “ They were executed with a 
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conscience.” And in talk she said often 
what one friend has put into these words : 
“I should never let a book go out of my 
hands with the feeling that it was likely to 
do any one harm or in any way lower his 
standard of life. At the same time, one 
must not be afraid to draw a bad or corrupt 
character, or run away from the philosophy 
he teaches. In fact, you cannot write a 
story of life with a set of copybook maxims 
before you, for many copybook maxims are 
falsified in real life ; and, if you attempt to 
preach a sermon, you will nat be read at 
all.” — London Tablet. 


@towe.— I feel disposed to correct some 
misapprehensions concerning Mrs. Stowe’'s 
early works and her Boston publishers, 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was never rejected. 
As book material it was offered first and 
only to Messrs. Jewett & Co., after running 
in weekly instalments in the National Era 
with immense vogue. It was “ Dred,” the 


famous author’s second book, that went to 
a publisher of second choice, for a peculiar 
reason about to be given, and the transfer 


was vice versa as between the publishers in- 
terested. 

It took years for American book pub- 
lishers to convince themselves that serial- 
izing may be an excellent way of advertising. 
The house of Jewett deliberated on the ques- 
tion of commercial availability in a volume 
from copy that had been widely circulated 
for months. Everybody had read “ Uncle 
Tom” ; what was the prospect of creating 
a new demand for the familiar tale? <A 
proposition was made to publish the book 
for the author, by which, of course, she 
would receive the profits and the publisher 
the usual commission only ; but Mrs. Stowe 
would not hear of it, and carfied her point 
with the young publisher, who proceeded to 
risk handling the rebirth, with what success 
the world knows. Sales were rapid and phe- 
nomenal. When he could count $25,000 net 
something happened. Mrs. Stowe applied 
for annulment of their contract and recourse 
to that he had preferred and she had so 
vigorously opposed. It was now his turn to 
refuse, and no less was it her pleasure to 
urge. Like the woman of Scripture, by her 
continual coming she wearied him. Some- 
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times their interviews were attended by the 
lady’s reverend husband, Calvin E. Stowe, 
to strengthen her side. Nothing was accom- 
plished, however, beyond bringing the pub- 
lisher to decide that dealing with a person 
utterly unbusinesslike would best be discon- 
tinued. Therefore the manuscript of 
“Dred” submitted to these publishers was 
forthwith declined; and being necessarily 
withdrawn, found acceptance with Messrs. 
Phillips & Sampson. 

This account literally wis given me by 
John P. Jewett himself —the autumn of 1855, 
| think —in his office on Washington street, 
near School street. Shortly after I met once 
for all the happy author of the seething anti- 
slavery story at the publishing house in Win- 
ter street, north side, to whom I was intro- 
duced by her new publisher, the head of 
another deservedly popular though all too 
short-lived firm.—“L. S. G..” in Boston 
Transcript. H 

Warner.— Anne Warner ( kKrench), the 
creator of Susan Clegg, began writing in 
1901. She says: “I believe that I made 
twenty-five dollars in 1902—out of litera- 
ture. In 1903 I wrote forty-four stories and 
a book. After the book was as good as ac- 
cepted and ‘Susan Clegg’ was launched in 
the Century, and T had a good income com- 
ing my way, T went Fast and saw live editors 
and publishers for the first time. 

“It was quite soon enough, too. Pub- 
lishers and editors really cannot do any- 
thing for you until you have succeeded. The 
first fight must be made alone. If it is 
worth anything to win, no one can do it for 
you. I do wish every young aspirant could 
know that. There is a prevalent idea that 
any one who has his or her own stories ac- 
cepted can do the trick for others. But he 
or she cannot. IT know a clever man who is 
so interested in his wife’s success that he re- 
writes her stories for her, but he cannot 
make her successful. If it is n’t in you your- 
self, no one can put it there. Just begin to 
send and keep on sending, and after a while 
you will wear through the ‘Readers’ into 
the editor. It is only a question of time and 
merit. 

“Tet me see. In 1902 I wrote twenty- 
three stories and made twenty-five dollars ; 
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in 1903 I wrote forty-four stories and a 
book ; in 1904 I wrote seventy-six stories 
and a book ; in 1905 I wrote forty stories, 
and several of them were novelettes and 
really half books. So far this year I have 
written sixty-six stories. 

“What kind of reading do the publishers 
like the best? I really don’t know. It 
doesn’t do to know, even if I did know. 
Publishers reflect the public, and yet they 
confess themselves that they don’t know a 
thing about the public. Books are like men 
—chance favors some, some win on their 
merits, and some play in hard luck from 
start to finish. T think in our country that 
literature is rather chaotic, like everything 
else. In 100 years, when we have a civil ser- 
vice and a forestry guard, we shall have had 
a literature, and we shall know all about it. 

“No one can write a book without be- 
coming changed through its agency. The 
law of give and take makes a writer absorb 
an equal measure to his creation. It is a 
wonderful experience to handle live people, 
even ii they only live a life of pages, and 
to be their providence for the time being. 
You cannot feed little hungry children in a 
story without wider and better intentions in 
real life,,and as you act yourself so you may 
lead countless others to act.” 

Willis.— But in other ways, Willis claims 
consideration. He is one of the very first 
American writers, if not the very first, who 
made a living by his pen, and not merely a 
living, but a very good one. He ought to 
be a sort of patron saint for those who write 
for magazines. Such writing was not re- 
munerative before Willis, by his cleverness, 
compelled the publishers to send him liberal 
checks. The North American Review, when 
founded, paid its most eminent contributors 
at the rate of two dollars a page of about a 
thousand words. Willis, even when a boy 
at Yale, got more than that. Later, when 
he received fifty dollars for four small 
printed pages of contributed matter, he made 
a new “record” among his brethren of the 
periodical press. It seems small enough in 
these days, but it was astonishing then. 
When Robert Bonner, of the old New York 
Ledger, sent Willis $100 for a short poem, 
‘here was more stir made than when, years 
afterward, St. Nicholas was said to have 


sent Tennyson $1,000 for a shorter one. In 
fact, Willis lived well all his life, with no 
source of Supply save his ink bottle and his 
pen. When he frst went abroad, in 1831, it 
was with only $s00 as his sole fortune, and 
a promise of ten dollars for every letter that 
he should write for the New York Mirror — 
not more, however, than one each week. In 
Europe Willis lived with nobles and gentle- 
men, dined at ease with kings, consorted 
with the greatest in whatever land he visited, 
paid his way, married, returned home, pur- 
chased an estate, received what was then the 
handsome revenue of $7,500 annually, enter- 
tained lavishly, went everywhere — and all 
by the magic of his pen, in a country which 
had but half awakened to an appreciation of 
literature, and which was hungry only after 
newspapers. — Harry Thurston Peck, in the 
Bookman. 


eee > 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Masculine Pseudonyms for Women Writers. — 
Mrs. Pear! Mary Teresa Craigie, who died 
recently in London, was known to the Eng: 
lish reading world by her pen-name of John 
Oliver Hobbes. For fifteen years she had 
been putting forth novels and interesting a 
wide clientéle. many of whom never sus- 
pected that she was not a man. In assuming 
for the purposes of authorship a name which 
deceived the world not only as to her iden- 
tity, but also as to her sex, Mrs. Craigie was 
one of many. Madame Dudevant 
fame as Georges Sand, and Marian Evans as 
George Fliot. Charlotte Bronté chose to be 
known as Currer Bell, and her sisters, Anne 
and Emily, as Acton and Ellis Bell —all 
names that carried the appearance of mas- 
culinity. More recently Mrs. Arthur Stan- 
nard won a reputation in authorship as John 
Strange Winter, while Olive Schreiner, now 
Mrs. Cronwright, published her “Story of 
an African Farm” under the pseudonym of 
Ralph iron, and Miss Mary Noailles Mur- 
free masqueraded as Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock. Why did these women seek to befool 
the world into the belief that they were 
men ? 

The probability as to the pioneers in the 
practice is that they feared a woman ayow- 
ing her sex would not command a fair hear- 
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ing, and that they took men’s names in the 
belief that the harmless deception would help 
the sale of their books. But however fully 
such timorous dissembling was justified in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, 
there has surely been no reason for it dur- 
ing the past fifty years. Women writers 
have long enjoyed equal chances with men, 
the vogue of their work depending upon the 
public’s judgment of the merit of the 
books — upon their capacity to instruct or 
entertain. Edith Wharton’s “House of 
Mirth” could not have been more widely 
read or more earnestly discussed if it had 
been introduced to the public as the work of 
aman. Even when women write upon topics 
usually assigned to the field of masculine in- 
terest, they are accorded a hearing as freely 
as men. Note Ida Tarbell’s acceptance by 
the public, though her theme was the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 

A few months ago readers of contempo- 
raneous literature were startled with the in- 
formation that Fiona McLeod, whose poems 
and other writings had attained wide popu- 


larity, was .not the real name of a young 


lady, but the pseudonym of a man. Years 
ago P. B. Shillaber kept Americans laugh- 
ing as Mrs. Partington. 

The tide has turned. By sheer interest- 
ingness and capacity woman has risen 
steadily in acceptance as a writer. The day 
when a spirit of commercialism led women 
to take masculine names is past. This is in- 
dubitably the era of woman in literature, 
when a man of literary reputation in his own 
proper person publishes under a name in- 
tended to make the public suppose his writ- 
ings to be those of a member of the gentler 
sex. — Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 


The Author’s Meaning.— There are sev- 
eral anecdotes which bear out the theory 
that a competent and reverent commentator 
may sometimes expound a work of genius 
more effectively than its writer himself 
could do, especially such works as tend to 
the allegorical. When the famous mystic 
Béhme was on his deathbed, it is related 
that some of his followers came to him with 
the request that he would explain a certain 
more than usually cryptic passage in his 
writings. He puzzled over it to no purpose. 
“My dear children,” he said as he laid the 


book feebly aside, “when I wrote this I 
understood its meaning, and no doubt the 
omniscient God did. He may still remem- 
ber it, but I have forgotten.” A very similar 
story is told of other authors — perhaps 
with as much truth. Klopstock, the German 
poet, whom his admirers rashly compared to 
Milton, was once questioned at Géttingen as 
to the exact meaning of one of his stanzas. 
He read it over once or twice, and then de- 
livered this judgment: “I cannot remem- 
ber what I meant when I wrote it, but I do 
remember that it was one of the finest 
things I ever wrote, and you cannot do 
better than devote your lives to the dis- 
covery of its meaning.” — Manchester 
Guardian. 

Americin Poetry Not in the Day’s Work. — 
American poetry is occasional, not profes- 
sional; something aside from the day’s 
work, instead of being the day’s work. 

Browning wrote a poem a day for a stated 
period, applying his every working hour to 
the task undertaken. Browning is an ex- 
ample of a professional poet' We cannot 
boast of such an example. 

John Burroughs boasts only of one poem, 
called “ Waiting.” Hawthorne and Webster 
wrote: two or three poems. Cooper wrote 
three. 

Brvant had a day’s work to do in a news- 
paper office, as did Eugene Field, while 
Emerson had lectures to deliver. Sidney 
Lanier was a fiute player in a Baltimore or- 
chestra. 

To2zquin Miller is writing poems while he 
plows —like Burns. — New York Herald. 


Authorship asa Business. —A valued corre- 
spondent writes to ask, apropos of the 
phrase “ Authorship as a business,” where 
we think authorship as a thing of inspiration 
ends and authorship as a business begins. 
The dividing line for a man of real talent 
probably starts from that point at which he 
becomes less conscious of his work as a joy 
than as a stock in trade. Goldsmith, in his 
garret, sitting down in company with his 
goosequill, thought, no doubt, of a much- 
fieeded dinner or of a sum on account for 
Mr. Filby, the tailor ; but who shall say that, 
as the immortal Dr. Primrose came smiling 
into his pages, there was any glimmer of the 
guinea about that lovable figure ? If those 
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matters which Petrarch once mentioned as 
desirable for a writer —“a modest fortune 
equally far either from poverty or wealth, 
solitude, leisure, liberty” —are not attain- 
able, the man of genius writes all the same 
and takes his chances of getting them. But 
the business side of authorship need hardly 
be considered with reference to the man of 
genius. It is the facile writer, with not an 
atom of genius about him, who makes 
authorship pay as he might onions or calico, 
ii, in the same spirit, he engaged in the pur- 
veying of those commodities. — New York 
Tribune. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Art oF Swimminc. By Richard F. Nelligan. 
Second edition. 70 pp. Cloth. Boston : American 
Gytnnasia Company. 1906. 

Every boy and girl should be taught how 
to swim, and every man and woman should 
practice the art, not only because in time of 
danger it may be the means of saving life, 
but because swimming is most healthful and 
salutary exercise. Mr. Nelligan who is a 
recognized expert both as a swimmer and 
as an instructor in the art of swimming, has 
done good work in the preparation of this 
little book. So far as a book can, it teaches 
all the various strokes used in the water, and 
gives many suggestions which experienced 
swimmers, as well as beginners, will find 
useful. The directions given in the text are 
made clearer by excellent illustrations. 

One Hunprep anp One Mexican Disres. Com- 
piled by May E. Southworth. 86 pp. Stiff genet. 
San Francisco and New York: Paul Elder Co 
1906. 

Cooks and housekeepers will welcome this 
attractive brochure, with its appetizing re- 
cipes, under Spanish names, set forth in clear 
and lucid English. Peppers, rice, onions, 
olive oil, cloves of garlic, grated cheese, 
savory, lemon juice, shredded parsley, and 
paprika give the recipes themselves a de- 
lightful flavor, and no man can read them 
over without feeling in imagination a grate- 
ful titillation of the palate. Mexican dishes 
are highly seasoned, but properly prepared 
they are delicious, and this book, duly 
studied and precisely followed, will enable 
any woman to give her husband — present or 
in future—some of the most fascinating 
comforts of the club. 

Tue ALtocErHer New Cynic’s CaLenpar oF Re- 
vISED Wispom Fox 1907. By Ethel Watts-Mumferd 
Grant, Oliver Herford, and Addison Mizner. 
Cloth. San Francisco and New York: Paul Elder 

Co. 1906. 

“On with the dance, let joy be unrefined,” 

is one of the modified proverbs of this odd 


little Bohemian calendar. Some of its own 
wit certainly lacks refinement, but it is un- 
deniably bright, and the unique makeup of 
the book, which is printed in red and black 
and bound in an effective red-and-white 
check gingham cover, will attract many 
Christmas buyers. 
THe |ncuBatok Bany. 

pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 

nalls Company. 1906. 

Mr. Butler had a happy thought when he ° 
hit upon the idea of showing how the world 
looks to a wee bit of humanity that is being 
reared by the incubator process, and he has 
worked it out most happily. His bright 
sketch of the first two years of the baby’s 
life, and his gently satirical treatment of the 
scientific mother, even bachelors will find 
entertaining, while parents will find the little 
book full of human nature, and both amus- 
ing and attractive. 


LOOKS RECEIVED : 
RestvaLe. By Julia Eliza Shetland. Illustrated. 280 
pp- Cloth, $1.50. New York: Burre Publishing 
Company. 1906. 
\ Mriiionarre’s REVENGE. my Olive Harper. 188 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. New ork: J. S. Ogilvie 
Company. 1 


By Ellis Parker Butler. 111 
New xork: Funk & Wag- 


>- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Fer the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any.smagazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list or receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered ‘rom the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THE Writer when they write.] 


‘Tue Art or Fiction. Henry M. Alden. Editor’s 
Study, Herper’s Magazine (38 c.} for October. 

Ruskin anp GrrtHoop. L. Allen Harker. 
ner’s (28 c.) ‘or November. 

Tue Critic. The IL.ounger, 
(28 c.) for October. ’ 

Sropparn’s Last Porm. With portraits. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c.) for Oc- 
tober. 

Tue Orv PutTnam’s. 
Octoher. 

Sorpip Derair in Fiction. Editor’s Clearing 
House. Putnam's Monthly ( 28 c.) for October. 

Tue Ertnics or Reviewrnc. Arthur C. Benson. 
Putnam's Mouthly (28 c.) for October. 

Larcapio Hearn. George M. Gould. 
Monthly (28 c.) for October. 

A Key To Issen. Jennette Lee. Putnam's Monthly 
(2 c.) for November. 

Tue Reapinc Hasit 1n THE Unitep States. Gus- 
tave Michaud. Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c.) for Novem- 
ber. 


Scrib- 


Putnam's Monthly 


Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for 


Putnam's 
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Larcapio Hearn—II. With portraits. George 
M. Gould. Putnam's Monthly (28 c.) for November. 

Portry, Past, Present, aND Future, 1n CuRRENT 
MaGazine Literature. American Monthly Review of 
Keviewws (28 c.) for October. 

Our Dairy Speecu. William Dean 
Harper's Bazar (18 c.) for October. 

Davenrort anpD His Farm. Illustrated. Robert 
Hobart Davis. Woman’s Home Companion (13 c. ) for 
November. 
“ Copyricut In TITLEs.” 
don ) (18 c.) for October. 
Tue Question oF Tittes Raisep AGAIN. 
A. A.” Author ( London ) (18 c.) for October. 
Joun Oxtver Hosses. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. Author 
( London ) (18 ¢.) for October. 

Gortne’s Oxrenratism. A. Yusuf-Ali. . Reprinted 
from the Contemporary Review in the Eclectic ( 28 c. ) 
for Octeber. 


Howells. 


* Rita.” Author ( Lon- 


“2, 


Acpuonse Davupet 
portrait. 
flewRixk 


: A Sxetcn. With frontispiece 
Eciectic (28 c.) .or November. 
Issen. With frontispiece portrait. 
versity Digest (53 c.) for September. 
Leo Torstoy. With frontispiece portrait. 
sity Digest (53 c.) for October. 
A Royat Roap to Perrect Memory. 
George Jordan. 
Lovers OF 


Uni- 
Univer- 


William 
Delineator (18 c.) for October. 
Poetry. Grace Duffield 
Good Housekeeping (18 c.) for October. 
Mr. DooLey on tHE PoweER or THE Press. F. P. 
Dunne. American Magazine (13 c.) for October. 
fiow Many Younc Writers Have Svucceevep. 
A. S. Munroe. Spare Moments (€ c.) for October. 
G. R. Spencer: A _ Cartoonist of 
Democracy and Aggressive Honesty. 
Arena (2 c.) for October. 
Cuinest Booxs Rerore THE INVENTION OF PAPER. 
Edouard Charannes. Open Court (13 c. ) for October. 
Tur HReatra oF AcTHORS. Austin Bierbower. 
Health-Culiure (13 c.) for October. 
Mitrcuett CuappLte (Editor of the Nationcl 
With portrait. To-Morrow (13 ¢c.) for 


Goodwin. 


Progressive 
With portrait. 


JOE 
Magazine ). 
Octdber. 

CHaprers FROM My Avrosrocrapny. I., II., III., 
IV. Mark Twain. North American Review (2 c. 
each ) for September 7 and 21, October 5 and 19. 

Wiittam Ranporepn Hearst. Arthur Brisbane. 
North American Review (28 c.) for September 21. 

Mss. Drranv’s “ HWevrena Ritcute.” 
lies Willcox. 
tember 21. 

Mrs. Detanv’s Art AND Mrs. 
cisms. Editor’s Diary, North 
(28 c.) tor September 21. 

Tue Art or Fiona Macteop. Lawrence Gilman. 
North American Review (28 c.) for October 5. 

Or Eprrors ann TuHerr Critics. Editor's Diary, 
North Anericaun Review (28 c.) or October 5. 

Some Recent Essays. Louise Collier Willcox. 
North American Review (28 c.) for October 19. 

Suatt We Have Common Sense Even 1n Spett- 
tnc ? Rupert Hughes. Harper’s Weckly (13 ¢.) for 
September 15. 

Portry aND tHE ScHoo.tsoy. Henry Greenleaf 
Pearson. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) for September 22. 


Louise Col- 
North American Review ( 2c.) for Sep- 


Wittcox’s Crirtr- 
American Review 
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ilearst anp Heaxstism. Illustrated. Frederick 
Palmer. Collier's (13 c. each) for September 22 and 
29, October 6 and 13. 

LITERARY TEACHING vs. TErACHING LITERATURE. 
Nation (13 c.) for September 13. 

LIVERATURE AND THE Docror’s Decree. 
Babbitt. Nation (13 ¢c.) for September 20. 

AvutTHOR AND Artist. Arthur Lumley. New York 
Times Suturday Review for October 27. 

Tue Puysictan In Fiction. New York Medical 
Jourrol (18 c.) for October 16. 

“La MEprcrneE” ano “LE 
MouiEre. W. B. Konkle, M. D. 
Journal (18 c.) for October 20. 


Irving 


MEDpEcIN” IN 
New York Medical 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


George W. Cable is to be married Novem- 
ber 24 to Miss Eva C. Stevenson, of Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich will be seventy 
vears old November 11. 


Henry Mills Alden, for thirty-seven years 
editor of Harper’s Magazine, will be seventy 
years old November Io, and to observe the 
occasion Colonel Harvey will give a big din- 
ner party in the historic printing house on 
Franklin square. 

Bliss Perry, who has been spending the 
summer in Belgium, is now in Italy, and will 
not return to this country until January, 
when he will take up his work as professor 
of English literature at Hlarvard University 
and resume his editorship of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Miriam Michelson, author of the San 
Francisco newspaper story, “ Anthony Over- 
man,” has been invited to deliver a course 
of lectures on journalism at the University 
of Missouri. She has been a journalist in 
San Francisco and Philadelphia for several 
years. 

Mrs. Helen Choate Prince, after many 
years’ residence in France, is now building a 
home on the island of Noirmoutiers, in la 
Vendée. Mrs. Prince is a granddaughter of 
Rufus Choate. 

*“ Ellis Meredith,’ a Denver woman writer, 
has been asked for her portrait to place in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, as a rep- 
resentative of Western writers, it having 
been decided to devote a section of the li- 
brary to literary productions of women. 








winter home near Cape Town, Africa. 

An authorized life of Mark Twain is being 
written by Albert Bigelow Paine. 

Chapters from Mark Twain’s autobiog- 
raphy are forming a prominent feature of 
the North American Review, which is now 
published fortnightly. 


Darwin had no respect for books, and 
would cut a big volume in two for conven- 
ience in handling, or he would tear out the 
leaves he required for refereyce. 

Mrs. Kate Perugini, the daughter of 
Charles Dickens, has written a book about 
her father and his work, entitled “The 
Comedy of Charles Dickens.” 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have published 
a life of Charles Godfrey Leland (“ Hans 
treitmann” ), written by his niece, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 

Bliss Perry’s “ Walt Whitman” has been 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The American Humane Education Society 
of Boston offers a prize of $1,000 for the best 
and most interesting play based upon the 
book, “ Black Beauty,” which shall be pro- 
nounced by three or more theatrical critics 
of the Boston daily newspapers to be de- 
serving, on account of its humane teachings 
and otherwise of a wide theatrical presenta- 
tion. Manuscripts offered in competition 
for this prize must be submitted by March 1, 
1907. They must all be typewritten, and 
each signed by a fictitious name and accom- 
panied by a sealed letter giving the actual 
name and post-office address of the writer. 
The winner of the prize, if he prefers, may 
decline the $1,000 and hold as his own prop- 
erty the play. 

A prize of $1,500,000 will be awarded at St. 
Petersburg December 1, 1925, to the writer 
of the best history of Alexander I. of Russia. 
\raktcheief, founder of the military colonies 
of Novgorod, left a fortune of 50,000 gold 
rubles ($25,750) to provide for this unique 
prize. The prize-giving day will be the cen- 
tenary of the Czar Alexander’s death, by 
which time the money will, it is estimated, 
have increased to $2,000,000. One-fourth of 
this amount will be used to defray the cost 

' publishing the work which wins the prize. 
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Moliére, by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, with an 
introduction by Professor T. F. Crane, of 
Cornell University, and pictures by the 
French illustrator, “ Job.” 


Dr. Siguard Lbsen, state minister of Nor- 
way, and son of the deceased poet, asks that 
all letters and other documents from his 
father be sent to him for the purpose of 
making copies of them. The originals will 
be returned to the owners. 


Fugene L. Didier will soon publish a book 
witli the title, “ The Poe Cult, and Other Poe 
Papers.” 

Joel Chandler Harris is to be the editor 
of Uncle Remus’s Magazine, soon to be 
started in Atlanta. The project has a back- 
ing of $200,000, and a four-story building is 
being erected for the magazine, which, it is 
said, will be national, not sectional, in scope, 
and. will rank immediately with the leading 
literary monthlies of the country. The first 
number will appear next March. 

Mr. Munsey has started still another new 


magazine, called Women, which increases 


the total number of his monthly publications 


to six. 


The oldest of the six is the Argosy, 
which is now nearly twenty-four years old. 
The others are Munsey’s, the All-Story 
Magazine, the Scrap Book, and the Railroad 
Man’s Magazine. Women is different from 
the conventional woman’s magazine, being 
chiefly made up of fiction. 


The Times Magazine is a new illustrated 
monthly to be published in New York. The 
first number will be that for December. 


The Inter-Nation is a journal of economic 
affairs, published monthly in Boston, under 
the editorship of Frederick J. Whiting. Its 
aim is to discuss vital questions in finance 
and industry, based on the ground principles 
of political economy. Freedom from nar- 
rowness, carefulness in judgment, and prac- 
ticalness in treatment are the characteristics 
aimed at in its articles. 


‘The Woman Beautiful is a new monthly 
art magazine, devoted to reproductions of 
exclusive portrait paintings and photographs 
of beautiful women. It is edited by Foster 
3enger, and published by the Franklin Cor- 
poration, 290 Franklin street, Boston. 
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The Pictorial Publishing Company of 
Montreal has begun the publication of a new 


monthly magazine called the Canadian Pic- 
torial. 


The Dial Publishing Company ( Chicago ) 
is issuing monthly a publication entitled 
What’s in the Magazines, which indexes the 
leading periodicals. 

New York is to have a new magazine 
called Yachting, devoted exclusively to 
boats, sail, steam, motor. It will be the size 
and shape of the Garden Magazine, and will 
be edited by Lawrence Perry. 

Dress is the name of a new monthly de- 
voted to fashions and published by the Mc- 
Cready-Beals Company in New York. 

The Illustrated Sunday Magazine is a new 
syndicate sheet which many Sunday news- 
papers are using. 


A new Canadian magazine, the Last West, 
containing much of interest to Americans, is 
published by the owners of the Farmer's 
Advocate at Winnipeg. It is edited by Her- 
bert Vanderhoof. 


Ridgway’s is the name of the new weekly 
issued by the publishers of Everybody’s 
Magazine. Special editions will be printed 
in each of fourteen cities, but the head- 
quarters will be in Union square, New York. 


Tom Watson has left Watson’s Magazine, 
which has come into the control of the Town 
Topics Publishing Company through judg- 
ment by default for $60,936.04 for money ad- 
vanced between August 1, 1905, and Septem- 
ber 22, 1906. Colonel Mann, of Town 
Topics, admits that Mr. Watson’s salary was 
not paid according to contract, but says that 
Mr. Watson’s course has been unsatisfac- 
tory. He adds: “We are obliged to re- 
organize the company and go along without 
him. He may think it will be like ‘ Hamlet’ 
with the Prince of Denmark left out, but 
there are persons who can see a pretty good 
play in ‘Hamlet’ after the Prince is elimi- 
nated.” Mf. Watson is now planning to 
begin as soon as possible the publication of 
Watson’s Monthly Jeffersonian, either in At- 
lanta or in Nashville. 

The Chautauquan is now issued in small 
magazine size, pleasant to the eyes and easy 
to handle. 





Charles S. Aiken has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Sunset Magazine to assume a 
position with Ridgway’s, and will probably 
be succeeded by Mrs. Edward Emerson, the 
wife of Colonel Edward Emerson, the Rough 
Rider and war correspondent. 

Ralph Tilton has resigned his position as 
editor of the Delineator. 

Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens, of Portland, 
Me., has been appointed editor-in-chief of the 
Union Signal, the national W. C. T. U. 
organ. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale is now one of 
the editors of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and his first talk appears in the No- 
vember number. 

Country Life in America adds a “ Home- 
builders’ Supplement” with the November 
number. In connection with the Supple- 
ment, two prize contests and two general 
offers to contributors are announced. 


The temporary address of the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, which is recovering from 
the effects of the earthquake, is 25 Brown 
avenue, San José, Calif. 

The American Household ( New York ) is 
now a five-cent magazine. 

The Blue Book is the new name of the 
Monthly Story Magazine. 

The (llustrated Outdoor News has ceased 
to be a weekly, and will hereafter appear 
monthly. 

Farm, Field, and Fireside, of Chicago, 
which recently absorbed Farm Folks, of 
Kansas City, will be known hereafter as the 
National Monthly Farm Press. 

The Mershon Company, of New York, has 
sold its publishing business to the Chatter- 
ton-Peck Company, 156 Fifth avenue. 

The editor of Short Stories wants origi- 
nal stories containing fewer than 10,000 
words, as well as translations of good stories 
from any foreign language. 

Dr. Felix L. Oswald was killed recently 
in the Central station in Syracuse, N. Y. 

Frederick Diodati Thompson died in New 
York October 12, aged fifty-six. 

Henry Altemus died in Philadelphia Oc- 
tober 10, aged seventy-three. 





